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means of wheel carriage there is almost none. 
On the other hand, some rivers are navigated 
by means of small craft, and the coasting trade 
is uncommonly brisk, especially in the inland 
Rea, between Kiu-Siu, Nippon and Sikokf: 
AVhen the Commissioner crossed this beautiful 
sea it was covered with sails. Kokura, lying 
on Van der Capellen Strait, although a large 
town, has a very indifferent harbor, in conse- 
quence of which very few junks anchor there. 
Semeno Scki, on the other hand, is resorted to 
by junks from all parts of Japan — in some 
months by upwards of a thousand daily. 

On the 23d of April the Commissioner ar- 
rived at Jeddo, where he found a large house 
ready for him, on the south side of the castle, 
prepared at the expense of the government. A 
number of Japanese officers were ready to re- 
ceive him, who informed him that, in conse- 
quence of indisposition, the Governor of Naga- 
saki could not then visit him, but would do so 
in a few days. The American plenipotentiary 
was lodged on the north side of the castle in a 
similar manner, and immediately exchanged 
courtesies with the Dutch Commissioner. 

All due preparations having been made, the 
Commissioner was, on the 13th of May, ad- 
mitted to an audience with the Emperor, who 
was found seated on his throne, surrounded by 
bis councillors. The Commissioner advanced, 
making three bows, and a conversation, which 
had been arranged beforehand, ensued, the Em- 
peror speaking in the Japanese language and 
the Commissioner in Dutch, without the inter- 
vention of interpreters. The Commissioner 
then withdrew. 

The Commissioner returned to Nagasaki by 
the same route he had formerly taken, and ar- 
rived there the 17th of August. 

DEPAETMENT OF STATISTICS. 



BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES.* 
By the inevitable decree of a Divine Power, 
man is made to earn his daily bread by the 
sweat of his brow ; and, for the few who are 
placed above the necessity of unceasing toil, 
vast numbers are compelled to labor for a bare 
subsistence. A manufacturer of cotton goods 
in Rhode Island, recently deceased, who had 
accumulated a fortune of nearly two millions 
of dollars, once informed me that for every $150 

* Benevolent societies among the laboring classes. A 
paper read before the American Geographical and Sta- 
tistical Society by Jnmcs Wynne, M.D. 



of this large capital he had had the services of 
a laborer for an entire year, at a rate of wages 
barely necessary for his daily support. 

Nor does there appear to exist any reason to 
complain at this arrangement of human society 
so far as the happiness of the mass of mankind 
is concerned, for that same power which has 
doomed the human race to toil has, likewise, 
infused a mixture of sorrow and joy into the 
lot of each individual, and it not unfrequently 
happens that the possessor of wealth or power, 
with its vast accumulated responsibilities, has 
more real suffering than he who carelessly 
wends his way to his daily recurring toil. 

While in health, labor is the most potent as- 
suager of the ills of humanity ; and he is as 
great a benefactor who provides the honest poor 
with the means of labor at remunerative wages, 
as he who erects hospitals for their sustenance 
when deprived of the means of taking care of 
themselves. 

But experience teaches that disease is con 
stantly alternating with health, and, white it 
deprives the individual of the physical power 
to earn his own livelihood, places him under 
the necessity of supplying new and imperious 
wants. The more provident of those whose 
daily labor yields a bare maintenance usually 
make provision for this condition in advance, 
and, by appropriating a part of their weekly 
earnings to this purpose, render unnecessary 
the patronage of those benevolent societies 
which are scattered broadcast over the land. I 
propose to invite your attention to such facts 
connected with these relief societies as benevo- 
lent individuals, or societies constituted like 
the one which I have the honor to address, 
have collected and arranged, and although my 
subject may not furnish the same field for ele- 
gant arrangement of thought or beauty of dic- 
tion as some others, yet it yields to none in 
practical importance. 

Is it not something to ascertain the chances 
of life and health, under diverse circumstances 
and varied employments? Is it not of the 
greatest importance to procure reliable infor- 
mation upon which the hard earnings thus 
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taken from daily labor to provide for inevitable 
but uncertain disease, shall be so husbanded as 
not to disappoint those, who, with no hope of 
future means, abstract from a small weekly al- 
lowance a sum sacred to this object. The 
proper disposition of this involves one of the 
most sacred of trusts whose influence extends 
far beyond the immediate recipients, and con- 
stitutes a strong bond for the good behavior 
and faithful citizenship of that large and worthy 
class who are engaged in mechanical pursuits. 
So long as they have confidence in beneficial 
sick societies, so long will they continue as a 
whole to appropriate a part of their earnings 
to their own maintenance and that of their 
families when disabled by accident or disease ; 
but let this confidence be lost, and sickness will 
find them a charge upon the public purse, and 
health-careless and improvident members of 
society, if nothing worse. 

Here is an important reason for ascertaining 
the foundation upon which provident societies 
rest ; and it happens that the principles which 
lie at their base involve such accuracy of sta- 
tistics, and such intricate mathematical calcula- 
tions, as to place them beyond the reach of 
those more immediately concerned, and to impose 
the task of their elucidation upon learned men, 
either singly, or formed into such societies as the 
American Geographical and Statistical Society. 

Life assurance, and government annuity offices, 
where the more opulent usually make provi- 
sion for the future, have within the last half 
century done much to dcvelope this subject so 
far as their own operations are concerned ; but 
even here there is much, especially in this 
country, where the movements of population 
are not as well defined as in Europe, to be 
learned. I speak advisedly upon this subject, 
because it has been my good fortune to have 
been appointed by a society whose usefulness 
is as extensive as its vast resources, to investi- 
gate and report upon this very subject, to which 
report I would refer for some very curious, and, 
it is to be hoped, reliable information upon this 
subject. 

It may surprise those members who have not 



had their attention particularly directed to 
vital statistics, to learn, that within the last 
twelve years we have had absolutely no statis- 
tics in a reliable form upon which to base an 
inquiry into the principles regulating the move- 
ments and probable results of beneficial socie- 
ties among the laboring classes in any country. 
It is true that Mr. Ansell had collected and 
published in 1835, under the superintendence 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, some valuable statistics gleaned 
from Scotch societies ; but it remained for Mr. 
Neison, the eminent Actuary of the Medical 
Invalid and General Life Office of London, in 
the discharge of the duties of his office, to col- 
lect and arrange the first comprehensive series 
of tables upon this subject, which were read 
before the Statistical Society of London, in 
March, 1845, and published in the valuable 
journal of the Society in that and the follow- 
ing year. 

I particularly allude to these papers, because, 
prior to their appearance, it was supposed that 
the chances of life were altogether in favor of 
the privileged classes, and that length of days 
was far from being a concomitant with the 
laborious toil and exposure of the hardy arti- 
zan; but these tables demonstrate that the 
chances of life were better among the latter 
than among any other class of which the 
healthiest life tables give us an account. 

This is a gratifying fact, and one which de- 
monstrates how admirably in the physical, as 
well as the moral world, Providence has shaped 
his ends, so as to measure out to each his duo 
allowance of advantages and disadvantages. 

The members of benevolent societies in every 
country almost exclusively belong to those who 
are subjected to severe toil, conjoined either to 
an excess of temperature, vitiated air, and con- 
strained positions, or to the inclemencies of the 
seasons. Their dwellings are usually of an in- 
ferior order, and in the most unwholesome parts 
of towns, all of which would appear to indicate 
a less duration or probability of life than among 
those habituated to the comforts and luxuries 
which environ the upper classes of society, and 
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bestow the appearance at loast of superior en- 
joyment and immunity from disease. But, on 
the other hand, it must be remembered that 
the payment of the small weekly stipend ne- 
cessary to constitute membership, presupposes 
a certain degree of thrift, which places the 
members above the reckless and improvident, 
who are exposed by imprudence or want of 
frugality, to vicissitudes of poverty and disease. 
The Massachusetts registration returns, which 
record the average age at death of a large num- 
ber of occupations for nine years and more, 
exhibit a wide disparity in the chances of life 
in different pursuits. 

While these remarks hold good in regard to 
the recipients of the benefits of relief societies 
in general, it is equally true the expectation of 
life is very different in different mechanical pur- 
suits. This not only holds good in regard to 
the inhabitants of town and country as com- 
pared with each other, but likewise of the in- 
habitants of either engaged in different avoca- 
tions. Thus Mr. Neison found that while the 
average expectation of workmen in general at 
the age of 30 was 30 years ; that of miners was 
but 33, or three years less ; of bakers 32, or five 
years less; of plumbers, painters and glaziers 30 
years, or six years less, and of clerks 27, or nine 
years less. 

The observation of Mr. Neison was followed 
by those of Mr. Ratcliffe, Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows, 
and Mr. Finlaison, Jun., who was employed by 
the British Government to make his observa- 
tions. The observations of Neison and Finlai- 
son were based upon returns made, under an 
Act of Parliament, by the friendly societies ; 
and those of Mr. Ratcliffe upon the sickness 
among the Odd Fellows. The three form the 
most reliable data on this subject extant. In 
this country the Rev. J. D. Williamson of 
Alabama, has collected the statistics of the 
operations of disease and mortality among the 
Odd Fellows for ten years, which, although 
more defective than the returns previously 
noted, are yet of much value. A slight effort 
upon the part of this numerous and widely ex- 



tended body might furnish a series of statistics, 
not only of the highest value to themselves, 
but of the greatest importance to the cause of 
science. 

This institution, (Odd Fellows), resembles in 
many of its characteristics a vast provident 
society, but it unfortunately contains in its or- 
ganization some of the most objectionable fea- 
tures found in beneficial institutions. " It is," 
says Mr. Williamson, one of its ablest and most 
philanthropic members, " in its material aspect 
and monetary arrangements a widely-extended 
organization, founded upon the principles of 
guarantyism or assurance, and its practical ope- 
rations are no more or less than an insurance 
upon the life and health of its members. Its 
provisions for the sick are an insurance upon 
health, and its arrangements for the benefit of 
widows and orphans are an insurance upon 
life." This society, according to its last report, 
numbers upwards 193,000 members, scattered 
over every portion of our common Union, en- 
gaged in multifarious occupations, subject to 
the influences of town and country life — of 
Northern and Southern climates, and, in short, 
to all the modifications which are known to 
exercise an important influence over health and 
disease. 

It can furnish the experience of nearly 200,- 
000 years of human life in a single year. It can 
lay its finger upon the precise amount of sick- 
ness and mortality that shall occur at every 
year of age in that vast circle of human expe- 
rience, and in ten years it can gather a mass of 
facts and statistics such as is not surpassed in 
the world. And yet, with these facts before 
them, and the lively, nay, vital interest which 
they possess in their correct tabulation ; for so 
certainly as they long neglect this subject, just 
so certainly is their body doomed to inevitable 
and speedy dissolution. They have up to the 
present moment failed to bestow upon this sub- 
ject that attention which its importance and 
the interests of humanity demand. 

The results of these various observers, al- 
though different in detail, have nevertheless 
some marked points of resemblance. The fol- 
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lowing table gives, in weeks and decimals of 
weeks, the average time each member of the 
societies, which fell under their notice, was 
sick during one year : 

/—SICKNESS IX WEEKS TO ONE YEAR OF LIFE.-v 

William- 
Age. Finlaison. Neison. Ratcliffo. son 

25-35 .98 .91 .82 .50 

35-45 1.18 1.21 1.10 .71 

45-55 168 2 02 191 1.24 

55-65 2.84 4.39 4.62 2.76 

65-75 6.76 14 77 10.24 8.29 

Now all these observations impress us with 
the important fact, that the liability to disease 
increases with great rapidity as life advances, and 
that while among a given number of persons, 
whose ages range from 25 to 35, the average 
amount of sickness in each year is less than one 
week, among those between 55 and 65, it will 
have increased to four weeks, and among those 
who have attained the mature age of C5 to 75, 
it will have risen to from eight to twelve weeks. 

By making a due allowance for superanua- 
tion, in which the members are placed upon 
the sick list, we have still a formidable array 
of disease in the declining years of life. 

My observation would hardly lead me to be- 
lieve that a similar amount of disease attends 
the last years of the life of those in more opu- 
lent circumstances. 

Yet, even here, the same law of increased 
sickness with advancing years is found without 
an exception, to obtain. In all this, we cannot 
fail to remark how constant and uniform nature 
is to her own laws. When a law of mortality 
or disease as it affects a certain place is ascer- 
tained, it is easy to foreshadow by its aid what 
will be the probable amount of sickness and 
mortality among those of each particular age. 

No one if in health is enabled to tell whether 
he will sicken or remain in health during a 
given period ; or, if sickness occurs, whether it 
will be mortal or result in a restoration to 
health ; much less can an indifferent person sin- 
gle out from a community those against whose 
breasts the shafts of disease and death will be 
aimed ; but he can determine with considerable 
certainty the number of persons who will be 
attacked by disease, the average duration of 



disease, and the number of cases which will 
eventuate in health or final dissolution. 

Not only does this hold good in relation to 
disease and mortality, which present themselves 
as unbidden guests, and will not be denied ad- 
mission, but also in those things where we are 
perfectly free to accept or reject. Take for 
example the case of marriage, usually a matter 
of pure volition on the part of those contract- 
ing its obligations. Here, as in the case of 
mortality, masses are found to act in obedience 
to laws, of which they have either no concep- 
tion, or do not take into account. It is possible 
for a statistician in advance, not only to deter- 
mine the number of marriages which will take 
place in a given population each year, with much 
exactness, but likewise to say how many of 
these will be contracted between bachelors and 
single women — how many between widowers 
and widows — widowers and single women — 
widows and bachelors, and old and young per- 
sons. Not one of the persons contracting this 
ceremony does so for the purpose of affecting 
this general statistical result. Yet, under the 
influence of the darts of Cupid, they are found 
to arrange themselves into the aggregate com- 
binations foreshadowed by the man of science. 

By far the larger proportion of marriages 
take place between those never before married, 
and between the ages of 20 and 25, although 
the records show some eccentricities which sta- 
tistics do not pretend to account for — thus we 
see a youth of 16 marrying a girl of 19, and 
one of 17 uniting himself to a girl of 14. The 
oldest couple was a Mr. Calvin Kilburn, aged 
91, who led to the altar a blushing bride of 70 
years. In 1850 again we find a bachelor of 20 
marrying a female over 40 ; one of 24 marrying 
a widow of 42 ; a bachelor of 35 marrying a 
widow over 60, and another man of 40 wedding 
a youthful widow of between 75 and 80. 

It is obvious that if these laws are uniform, 
the society which acts in accordance with them 
will be competent to comply with whatever 
obligations it assumes, and that the one that 
disregards tbem will be like a ship at sea with- 
out guide or compass, always in imminent 
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danger of being stranded upon some bidden 
rock. 

It appears but the part of ordinary prudence 
for those who are instrumental in founding and 
governing beneficial societies to ascertain the 
causes likely to affect them, and to base their 
future results upon them. Unfortunately such 
is not the fact ; and, as a consequence, their 
foundations are often unstable and their hopes 
of usefulness too frequently unreal. Mr. Nei- 
son, in order to ascertain the true condition of 
friendly societies in England, selected at random 
fifty, in which the total amount of annual con- 
tribution for the age of 35 was XI 12s. 3d. ; 
while, in order to supply a benefit of £1 weekly 
for the period of sickness, which experience 
showed their members to be liable, the annual 
contribution should have been £2 7s. 9£d. The 
inadequacy of such a society to provide for all 
the benefits its proposes, is evident. " It is a 
most lamentable condition," he remarks, " in 
which to find societies aiming at designs so be- 
nevolent and praiseworthy." 

The importance of this subject in England 
may be judged from the fact that Mr. Finlai- 
son's tables are calculated upon the returns of 
3,787 societies, embracing 542,900 members — 
and, from estimates by competent persons, it is 
believed that the number of those who belong 
to benefit societies throughout the United 
Kingdom does not fall short three millions. 
The number in the United States is likewise 
very great ; but what proportion they bear to 
the entire population, there are no means of 
ascertaining. It is a matter for consideration 
whether a subject so closely interwoven with 
the welfare of a large class of our fellow citi- 
zens might not form a legitimate subject of in- 
quiry in our next census. 

I have taken some pains to ascertain the con- 
dition of friendly societies in this city. The 
number is large, the membership great, and the 
dues and benefits in most of them discharged 
with a praiseworthy regularity ; but in none 
do I find either a correct series of statistics of 
past operations or a prudential and certain pro- 
vision f.»r the future. The larger proportion of 



these societies have been recently organized, 
few extending back beyond ten or fifteen years, 
and most of their members are comparatively 
young men. A society of this kind may sur- 
vive for twenty-five or thirty years, with all 
the external appearance of perfect security. 
Those who manage its affairs finding its income 
exceeding its expenditure, and a small fund ac- 
cumulating, are disposed to look upon it as 
highly prosperous and worthy of all confidence ; 
but, in so doing, they too frequently lose sight 
of the large increase of expenditure, which the 
inevitable infirmities of its older members will 
sooner or later require at its hands. The two 
oldest and apparently best conducted beneficial 
societies in the city are the Tailors' Benevolent 
Society, about twenty-five years old, and 
the Typographical Society, founded in 1809. 
Neither of these societies has an accumulated 
fund for future use beyond two or three thou- 
sand dollars. Hitherto they have been enabled 
to discharge their assumed obligations by the 
falling off of many old members, from various 
causes, before they become burdensome by the 
natural march of infirmity, and the accession 
of young and vigorous members; but these 
chance contingencies cannot be supposed always 
to act in their favor, and the time may soon ar- 
rive when the increase of sick allowances will 
far exceed the income from the weekly stipend 
paid by their members. 

So long as an influx of young members con- 
tinues, the funds may appear to maintain a posi- 
tion of apparent prosperity; but when the 
members shall have passed the meridian of life, 
and have begun to experience the infirmities of 
years, the stability of these societies will come 
to be fairly tested. 

The almost invariable practice is to admit 
members of every age, not excluded by their 
age from admission at all, upon the same terms. 
This is clearly unfair to the younger members, 
who have not only a large amount of vitality 
and probable exemption from disease, but will 
be obliged to delay the reception of their bene- 
fits until the society may be in no condition to 
respond to them. All the contingencies of 
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profit and loss are in favor of the older mem- 
bers and against the younger ones ; and it 
seems but reasonable that the scale of admis- 
sions and weekly dues should be graduated with 
reference to this disparity. 

The importance of this subject not only to 
those who are the immediate recipients of the 
benefits, but to those whose duty it is to pro- 
vide for the indigent, when unable to provide 
for themselves, cannot well be over estimated. 
The highest legislative capacity, in the most 
civilized nations of the world, has always been 
directed to subjects akin to this. A remark- 
able feature of our own legislation is that mat- 
ters of this kind seldom burden our statute 
book, or the thoughts of our grave legislators. 

When the Statistical Congress recently as- 
sembled at Brussells, royalty felt itself honored 
by entertaining the learned men gathered from 
every part of Europe at a regal banquet. At a 
meeting of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science held a few years since, at 
"Washington, the President of our own Repub- 
lic permitted them to assemble and depart with- 
out any official or social acknowledgment of 
their presence. 

I allude to these facts for the purpose of 
showing how little aid can be expected from 
our own general or municipal governments, 
until forced to consider these subjects by a 
pressure from without, which they will find 
themselves unable to resist; and to urge upon 
this Society, whose members are influenced by 
loftier motives and more disinterested zeal than 
is now found in our legislative halls, to take 
this important subject into their respectful 
consideration. Secure to the laboring classes a 
safe investment for the money appropriated by 
them to provide for future sickness, and you 
will diminish in like proportion the sum re- 
quired to bo paid for the maintenance of pau- 
perism. Let these sums be frittered away in 
unsubstantial foundations, and pauperism and 
its associate charges must inevitably increase. 

The American Geographical and Statistical 
Society cannot be more usefully employed than 
in elucidating the questions which form the 
subject of this paper. 



WHITE POPULATION OP S. CAROLINA. 
A decennial State census has been taken 
since 1809, with the following results : 



Total. 

1809 217,482 

1819 231,828 

1829 250,943 



1839. 
1849- 
1859- 



-Increase - 



Total. 
.257,117 

• 280,585 

• 304,112 



Absolute. 

1809-19 14,346 

1819-29 19,115 

1829-39 6,174 

1839-49 23,468 

1849-59 23,527 



Ratio. 

659 
8 24 
2.46 
9.12 
8.39 



— And the following is given as the early enu- 
merations of the white population in 1670, 150 ; 
in 1700, 5,500 ; in 1723, 14,000 ; in 1734, 7,233 j 
in 1765, 40,000; in 1773, 65,000 : in 1792, 146,- 
178, and in 1800, 196,255. 



PORK TRADE OF INTERIOR STATES. 
The pork trade has become one of vast im- 
portance and is yearly increasing. It is chiefly 
carried on in the States immediately bordering 
on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. The num- 
ber of hogs annually slaughtered is now nearly 
two millions and a half; in 1857-8, it was 
2,208,975, and in 1858-9,2,436,863, showing an 
increase in the latter on the former year of 
over 10 per cent. The slaughter returns for 
the States severally are as follows : 
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624,109 


196 


23 


Indiana*. 441,885 


202 


31 


407,636 


186 


22 


Illinois •• 463,577 


2U2 


37 


596,136 


183 


27 


Wisconsin 16,000 


235 


30 


32,702 


230 


28 


Iowa 85,583 


199 


39 


158,217 


173 


22 


Missouri • 176,386 


202 


27 


155,774 


174 


23 


Kentucky 372,609 


212 


31 


397,117 


217 


33 


Tennessee 42,875 


213 


37 


65,172 


218 


39 



From this table, however, it is evident that 
although the number of hogs slaughtered was 
so much in advance of the slaughter of the 
preceding year, the products were not commen- 
surately increased, as both the average weight 
and the yield of lard were much less per hog. 
As regards the average weight there was 
an increase in the latter year of about C per 
cent., and as regards the failing off in the lard 
it has been nearly 5 lbs. per hog. The returns 
above given embrace 179 places at which hogs 
were slaughtered. 



